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RFO  LETTER 


To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 


Dear  Farm  Director 


Office  of  Information  -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

I      .  JAW  1  11355  * 

1  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


December  5,  19^k 
Letter  No.  64 1 


It  was  great  to  meet  and  swap  ideas  with  so  many  RFD's  and  TFD's 
in  Chicago  this  past  weekend.    And  we  certainly  missed  those  of  you  who 
couldn't  make  it.    You'll  he  seeing  more  ahout  the  details  of  this  195^ 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Television-Radio  Farm 
Directors  in  its  publication  CHATS.    However,  here  are  a  few  highlights. 

Ahout  220  registrations  were  made,  not  including  wives,  outside 
program  talent,  and  friends.    At  all  sessions  there  was  hig  attendance. 
The  program  was  devoted  to  the  essential  elements  of  successful  farm  radio 
and  television  work.    Reporting  conservatively,  the  concensus  was  that  the 
program  was  excellently  planned  and  carried  out.    Jules  Renaud  and  I 
certainly  "benefitted  as  did  the  others. 

Officers  elected  for  1955  were  Frank  Atwood,  WTIC,  Hartford, 
president;  John  McDonald,  WSM,  Nashville,  vice-president;  and  Jack  Timmons, 
KWKE,  Shreveport,  Secretary -Treasurer.    Herb  Plambeck,  WHO,  Des  Moines,  was 
re-elected  historian. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  "by  panels,  with  questions  and  comment 
from  the  floor,  were  "Questions  and  Answers  for  New  Members"  in  which  a 
healthy  discussion  was  developed  hy  hoth  old  and  new  members.    Also  a  panel 
on  "Farm  Family  Relationships"  as  pertaining  to  farm  "broadcasting  work, 
"brought  out  considerable  of  value.    A  panel  on  "Reporting  Market  Prices" 
centered  attention  on  the  needs  of  farm  "broadcasters  .  their  ideas,  and  the 
availability  of  the  kind  of  information  they  want.    Another  helpful  panel 
was  on  "Weather  Forecasting  for  Farmers".    Two  other  panels  were  on  "Inter- 
national Farm  Broadcasting"  and  "What  I  want  From  the  Farm  Director". 

The  group  also  heard  from  Stanley  Andrews,  Executive  Director  of 
NPAC  and  William  B.  Ward,  Cornell  Editor  and  president  of  AAACE . 

President  Urges:  Drink  More  Milk 

Yesterday  President  Eisenhower  gave  a  milk  and  milk  product 
luncheon  for  Secretary  Benson  and  heads  of  civic-service  clubs  and  dairy 
organizations.    The  President  asked  civic  organizations  to  make  milk  avail- 
able equally  vith  other  "beverages  at  their  luncheons  and  dinners. 
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Mew  Branch  on  Foreign  Competition 

Today  E.  J.  Bell,  director  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Division  of  the 
Department's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  outlined  the  working  of  his 
Division  since  its  recent    reorganization.     As  you  may  know,  it  now  has 
three  branches:  the  commodity  analysis  branch,  the  foreign  marketing  "branch 
and  the  foreign  competition  branch. 

The  new  foreign  competition  branch  investigates  and  appraises 
both  the  actual  and  potential  competition  that  U.  S.  producers  and  exporters 
of  grains,  seeds,  and  hops  are  meeting,  or  are  likely  to  meet,  in  world 
markets.    That  branch  then  advises  producers  and  trading  interests  of  its 
findings.     It  also  keeps  track  of  the  impact  of  trade  laws  and  regulations 
in  foreign  countries  and  their  direct  and  indirect  affect  on  the  market 
abroad  for  our  wheat  and  other  grain  and  grain  products. 

Marketing  specialists  of  the  Division  work  closely  with  our  agri- 
cultural attaches  and  other  representatives  abroad  and  with  officials  of 
foreign  governments,  and  with  individual  members  of  the  grain  trade  at  heme 
and  abroad.    They  find  out  about  local  conditions  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  to  give  United  States  exporters  of  grain  and 
grain  products  an  even  break  with  our  competitors  in  world  markets.  In 
addition  to  a  rice  specialist,  this  Service  has  grain  experts  assigned  to 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Europe.     It  also  has  a  seed  specialist 
who  covers  the  world  on  seed. 

National  Editors  Elect  Officers 

The  Newspaper  Farm  Editors'  Association  meeting  in  Chicago 
November  23,  elected  a  new  slate  of  officers.     The  new  president  is  E.  W. 
Kieckhefer  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal.    Vice -president  is  now  Rex 
Conn  (formerly  also  an  RFD)  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  and  the  new 
Secretary-Treasurer  is  Hal  Herd  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  Farm  Magazine  boys  elected  their  American  Agricultural 
Editors'  Association  officers  for  '55  a"t  Chicago  December  1.     "Ohio  Farmer" 
Cleveland  editor.  Earl  McMunn,  was  elected  president.    Tom  Anderson,  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Farmer  at  Little  Rock  and  Farm  and  Ranch  at  Nashville,  was 
made  vice-president.     And  Cap  Mast,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Agricultural 
Leaders'  Digest  in  Chicago  was  re-elected  secretary -treasurer . 

Editors  Honor  Benson  for  Outstanding  Service 

"Any  honor  that  comes  from  editors  is  to  be  cherished  because  an 
editorial  nod  is  not  lightly  given."    So  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  at  Chicago,  Wednesday,  in  accepting  the  annual  award  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Editors'  Association.    Each  year  the  Association  makes 
an  award  to  a  person  who  has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  agriculture. 

Cooperation  on  Letter 

Thanks  to  Cy  Briggs  of  AMS  and  Charles  Herndon  of  our  own  office, 
we  are  able  to  present  several  helpful  stories  in  spite  of  my  just  getting 
back  from  Chicago  at  somewhat  the  last  minute. 
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Market  Research  Under  Way  . 

Every  farmer  wants  a  "better  market  for  his  products.    He  would  like 
to  have  a  market  that  will  take  more  of  his  grain,  fruit,  fiber,  vegttables 
or  what  not.    Helping  in  the  development  of  such  markets  or  product!  for  them 
is  the  work  of  the  Market  Development  Branch,  one  of  the  four  marketing  re- 
search tranches  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Here  are  some  of  the  research  programs  that  are  "being  carried  on  at 
the  present  time:    Gathering  information  on  household  consumer  buying- of 
certain  dairy  products,  as  this  information  hears  on. the  reason  for  the  de- 
cline in  consumption  of  dairy  products.    Another  project  is  a  "bread  preference 
study  in  Eockford,  Illinois.     That  will  interest  the  wheat  men. 

Studies  are  "being  made  of  consumer  preferences  for  citrus  fruit 
juices  varying  in  sweet-sour  ratio.     Other  studies  of  possible  new  or  ex- 
panded outlets  for  fats  that  used  to  go  into  soap  are  in  progress.     One  that 
might  have  world  wide  significance  is  a  search  for  the  answer  to  the  question, 
can  the  food  market  "be  divided  into  income  groups  in  such  a  way  that  direct 
efforts  may  he  taken  to  stimulate  consumption  among  the  groups  in  the  lower 
levels? 

As  progress  or  other  reports  of  these  projects  are  completed  they 
will  he  available  to  BED 1 s . 

M  -  I  -  L  -  K  Spells  Milk 

Taking  a  look  at  the  Special  School  Milk  Program  in  its  beginning 
stages,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  reports  that  local  school  administra- 
tors are  finding  a  variety  of '  ways  to  adjust  the  program  to  their- individual 
needs.    Every  state  is  now  signed  up  for  the  program,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  non-profit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under  to  serve  children 
extra  milk.    Many  schools  are  offering  children  more  than  the  usual  half 
pint  of  milk  with  lunch.     Others  combine  this  method  with  servings  at  recess. 

Still  others  provide  milk  as  soon  as  children  arrive  at  school. 
Thirty-six  schools  in  a  South  Carolina  county  are  getting  milk' delivered  for 
the  first  time  as  a  result  of  the  incentive  and  interest  provided  by  the  new 
program  for  local  cooperation  in  solving  delivery  problems.    A  Wisconsin 
school  offers  milk  at  1  cent  per  half  pint  from  a  bulk  dispensing  machine. 
In  a  Texas  school  where  the  teachers  decide  themselves  when  to  serve  extra 
milk,  one  teacher  reports  that  milk  during  spelling  lesson  works  out  fine. 

Trading  Some  Surpluses  Abroad 

Lately  we  have  made  some  more  deals  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural 
products  to  foreign  countries.  These  have  been  made  under  the  law  which  auth- 
orizes this  country  to  accept  foreign  currencies -and  to  trade  some  of  our  sur- 
plus products  for  strategic  commodities  that  we  need. 

That  will  not  only  help  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  surpluses  but  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  said,  "Whenever  we  can,  we  want  to 
extend  our  normal  market  outlets.    We'd  like  to  build  on  a  firm,  long-time 
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basis,  expanded  markets  abroau.    We  have  been  handicapped  somewhat  in  the 
past  in  our  marketing  abroad  because  of  our  rigid  price  policy  here.  We 
feel  the  easing  of  the  rigid  price  policy,  getting  some  flexibility  into  it, 
is  going  to  be  of  some  aid.    But  through  it  all  we  feel  that  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  help  to  build  permanent  markets  abroad." 

We  are  trading  some  wheat  to  Turkey  for  chrome  and  selling  them 
some  for  their  own  currency  which  will  be  used  in  part  to  pay  expenses  of 
U.  S.  officials  in  Turkey.    We  are  negotiating  a  deal  with  Japan  covering 
roughly  $100  million.     Japan  was  one  of  the  largest  takers  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  when  she  had  a  lot  of  exchange  from  the  Korean  conflict. 
About  13  million  dollars  worth  of  commodities  are  to  go  to  Yugoslavia  under 
an  arrangement  pending  with  that  country.     There  are  favorable  prospects 
for  a  Jj-7 -million  dollar  deal  with  Pakistan. 

Fifty  Golden  Tree  Eings 

USDA  foresters  are  making  plans  which  they  hope  you'll  help  put 
across  next  year.     The  Forest  Service  sprouted  to  its  present  form  on 
February  1,  190?. 

From  the  days  of  first  chief  Gifford  Pinchot  down  to  the  latest 
landing  of  a  FS  smoke - jumper ,  Forest  Service  has  had  a  colorful  career  of 
thrilling  and  spectacular  accomplishments.    But  the  foresters  have  something 
different  in  mind  for  next  year's  celebration.    They  aim  to  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  many  other  organizations  and  individuals,  local,  state,  and 
national,  that  have  helped  make  the  remarkable  advances  in  American  forestry 
over  the  past  fifty  years.     They  aim  to  make  their  golden  jubilee  celebration 
the  beginning  of  more  progress  in  the  next  fifty  years.     They  will  try  to 
make  it  teach  the  principles  of  wise  use  to  meet  our  growing  needs  for  timber. 
They  think  too  that  the  forest's  function  as  a  protector  of  watersheds  is 
likely  to  become  even  more  critically  important  in  the  years  ahead. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  December  11 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  12-12:30  p.m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.     Highlights  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Watershed  Congress  from  Washington. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA  in  Washington.    Featuring  "World  Farm  Report"  and 
recorded  Weed  Control  Conference. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  (New  Time)  5:15  to 
5:30  p.m.  EST.     Featuring  recordings  from  a  "Field  Day  on  the  Henry  McKnight 
Forage  Farm. " 

Among  Ourselves. . . 

"Happy  Johnny"  Zufall.  our  "F^rm  Neighbor"  at  WFMD,  Frederick,  Mi., 
tells  us  he  now  has  three  farm  shows  a  day  -  6:15  a.m. .  12:15  p.m.,  and  5:^5 
p.m.    Dean  Ford,  for  the  past  18  months  Ass't  RFD  at  KVS0  Ardmore,  has  now 
become  } FD  for  the  new  farm  program  at  KGFF  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Sincerely, 

Enclosure  OloJL^.J   V  C  .Jl  .  XV- 

Statistical  Summary  Ken  Gapen  and  Charles  Herndon 
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To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 
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Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


December  10,  1954 
Letter  No.  ch2 


Dear  Farm  Director: 


<_ust  a  last  minute  reminder  that  December  15  is  Safe  Driving  Day  I 
If  you  get  this  too  late,  remember  every  day  is  safe  driving  day.  As 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  says:     "To  those  of  us  concerned 
with  agriculture,  this  undertaking  is  very  important.    Traffic  accidents 
kill  more  farm  people  than  any  other  type  of  accidents.    Yet,  no  group 
depends  more  upon  highway  travel  than  the  farmers.     In  their  automobiles, 
trucks  and  tractors,  they  must  use  these  highways  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
But  not  only  farmers  are  affected:    More  than  2g  times  as  many  people  are 
killed  every  year  on  rural  highways,  including  suburban,  as  in  urban 
sections. " 


As  the  Secretary  points  out 
slaughter.    We  can  prevent  traffic  accidents  if  we  try 
and  drive  as  we  should  on  S-D  Day       and  every  day." 


"We  don't  have  to  submit  to  this 

Let  us.  all  walk 


Of  course,  few  folks  in  this  country  can  do,  or  have  done,  so 
much  to  save  farm  lives  as  you  men  at  the  farm  program  microphones  and  in 
front  of  the  farm  show  cameras.    That  fact  particularly  impa&ss<aA-Bic  at 
that  Tenth  Annual  National  Safety  Council  Awards  Luncheon  ten  days  ago  in 
Chicago. 

"For  exceptional  Service  to  Farm  Safety"  during  the  past  year  the 
National  Safety  Council  gave  public  interest  awards  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  and  Rural  Radio  Networks;  to  TV  Stations  KVTV.  W0I-TV, 
WKY-TV;  to  Radio  and  TV  Stations  KFE1.  and  KFEC  -TV ;  to  Radio  Stations  KDKA, 
KFAB,  KEOA,  KMKO.  K5LM,  KTHS,  KUBC,  KYAK,  WCCO,  WGY,  WHAM,  WHDH,  WBFB, 
WIBC,  WI0U,  WEAR',  WKJG      WKJG-FM,  WKY,  WIS,  WLW,  WNAX,  WNOX,  WTJS  & 
WTJS-FM.    Farm  broadcasters  were  behind  the  elements  that  won  each  award. 


RICUITURE 


But  what  most  struck  me  was  the  wide  range  of  methods  RFD's  used 
to  put  across  the  safety  messages  .   .   .  they  included  everything  from 
often  repeated  spot  announcements  to  first-hand  live  accident  reporting. 
We  heard  in  Chicago  that  the  farm  accident  curve  is  going  down.  You 
boys  can  again  throw  G.  Reaper  for  a  loss  in  1955. 
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About  Selling  U.S.  Wheat  Abroad 

Yesterday  (Dec.  9)  our  Foreign  Service  people  advised  the  wheat 
and  flour  trade  on  the  chances  of  marketing  more  U.S.  wheat  in  Europe. 
One  of  their  market  scouts ,  Earl  Corey,  has  surveyed  the  situation  for 
the  past  three  months  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    He  reports  we  never  had 
a  "better  opportunity  to  sell  wheat  and  flour  in  Europe  than  we  have  this 
year  -  -  IF  exporters  can.  and  will,  meet  competition  on  price  and 
quality. 

Mr.  Corey  concludes  that  unless  we  can  get  our  prices  in  line  with 
those  of  our  competitors  --  and  unless  we  can  raise  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  we  export       the  U.S.  can't  take  much  part  in  European  markets  on  a 
regular  "basis.    He  points  out  that  we  are  now  in  an  international  "buyer's 
market.     If  we  expect  to  sell  our  goods,  we  will  have  to  adjust  our  selling 
methods  to  the  trade  customs  and  practices  of  the  buyer. 

In  many  places,  baking  practices  are  much  like  those  in  the  United 
States.    European  "bakers  demand  a  uniform  and  specific  type  and  quality  of 
flour.     So,  European  millers  need  a  specific  type  and  grade  cf  wheat  to 
mix  with  home  grown  wheats.    Mr.  Corey  thinks  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  quality  of  U.S.  wheat  comes  from  the  practice  of  buying  on  grade  and 
price  alone.     U.S.  grade  certificates  do  not  show  protein  content,  so 
European  importers  often  buy  wheat  from  us  that  is  not  adapted  to  their 
uses . 

Only  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  trade  in  wheat  is  within 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.    The  other  ?"C  percent  includes  trans- 
actions of  countries  with  bilateral  agreements ;  state  trading  and  outright 
"barter  deals.    So  it's  hard  to  tell  the  actual  price  at  which  wheat  is 
"being  sold. 

All  the  countries  the  Department  expert  visited  have  price  support 
programs  for  home  grown  wheat,  and  each  country  has  its  own  way  of 
supporting  prices.     Many  admit  that  their  wheat  production  is  not  economi- 
cal, "but  feel  that  what  they  produce  is  there  when  they  need  it.  Then, 
too,  every  one  of  these  countries  has  a  grading  system  which  differs  from 
our  own. 

Mr.  Corey  says  our  price  prohlem  and  quality  differentials  are 
matters  that  should  be  determined  either  with  our  export  competitors  on 
a  discussion  basis  or  in  the  market  place  on  a  competitive  price  basis. 

He  reports  that  bad  weather  at  harvest  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Northern  Europe  damaged  a  lot  of  their  home  grown  wheat.     Much  of  it  will 
have  to  be  fed  to  livestock.    For  bread  making,  European  countries  will 
apparently  have  to  import  substantially  more  good  quality  wheat  during 
the   '5^-f55  marketing  season.     How  much  of  it  will  they  buy  from  us? 
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Crop  Controls  foi^  195^ 

With  many  farmers  crop  controls  are  a  very  live  subject  this 
month.     Farmers  who  grow  wheat ,  peanuts,  and  the  chief  types  of  tobacco 
have  already  approved  marketing  quotas  for  '55.     Next  week,  however , 
farmers  who  grow  cotton  and  some  types  of  tobacco  will  vote  whether 
they  want  marketing  quotas  on  their  crops.     If  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
approve  quotas  then    and  only  then,  quotas  will  apply  on  their  crops  in 
'55.    And  by  the  end  of  the  months  the  Secretary  must  determine  whether 
a  marketing  quota  referendum  on  the  1955  rice  crop  must  be  held. 

Acreage  allotments  have  already  been  announced  for  corn,  but 
marketing  quotas  do  not  apply  on  corn.     That  makes  five  of  the  six  basic 
crops  which  may  be  under  control  programs  next  year.     The  Department  has  - 
issued  acreage  "guides"  for  spring  and  fall  vegetables,  but  they  are  just 
suggestions  to  growers.     (if  you  wish  a  copy  of  this  guide,  write  me.) 

As  you  know,  acreage  allotments  set  the  limit  on  the  number  of 
acres  farmers  are  to  plant  to  the  crop  to  which  they  apply.     They  are  a 
way  of  adjusting  production.     Congress  has  directed  the  establishment  of 
national  acreage  allotments  for  most  of  the  basic  crops  each  year.    The  ;c 
national  allotment  for  a  particular  crop  is  set  at  an  acreage  figure 
that,  with  average  yields,  will  produce  the  size  of  crop  needed.  Then, 
generally;  the  national  figure  is  broken  down  by  states,  counties,  and 
individual  farms  according  to  past  history  and  local  conditions. 

When  the  supply  of  a  particular  crop  is  extra  heavy,  the  law 
provides  that  marketing  quotas  may  be  applied  to  the  crop  if  tifo-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  so  decide.     The  marketing  quotas 
are  based  on  the  acreage  allotments.     They  represent  what  the  acreage 
allotments  would  normally  be  expected  to  yield.     If  a  farmer  fails  to 
stay  within  his  acreage  allotment,  he  has  to  pay  a  penalty  of  so  much  a 
bushel,  or  other  unit,  on  his  excess  production.    What's  more,  if  he 
exceeds  his  alloted  acreage,  he  becomes  no  longer  eligible  for  price 
support  and  for  assistance  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. ~ 

This,  very  roughly,  is  the  system  of  controls  under  which  the 
6  basic  crops  may  be  grown.    Those  crops  ordinarily  occupy  more  than 
half  of  our  cropland. 

Country  Baits  for  City  Flies 

Entomologists  of  the  Department  report  the  baits  they  developed 
to  control  insecticide-resistant  flies  on  the  farm  are  proving  equally 
deadly  against  city  houseflies  and  blowflies.    The  insecticides  they  used 
in  their  test  baits  were  all  organic  phosphate  compounds.     These  fly- 
killers  were  greatly  diluted  in  mixtures  of  molasses,  malt,  and  sugar 
and  water  to  attract  the  flies. 
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Eggs  on  Your  Menu  in  January 

With  large  numbers  of  poultry  expected  on  farms  during  January, 
Department  marketing  specialists  predict  egg  supplies  will  reach  new  record 
heights  for  the  month  --  probably  5  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  is  asking  TV  and  radio  food  and  home  program  directors 
to  call  the  attention  of  consumers  to  the  plentiful  supplies  of  eggs  at 
that  time.     Suggest  new  and  interesting  ways  to  use  eggs.     (See  enclosure) 

Pick-Up  in  Livestock  Health  Push 

The  accelerated  brucellosis  eradication  program  announced  October 
8  is  picking  up  speed.    All  but  h  or  5  of  the  k6  states  that  have  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Department  on  brucellosis  eradication  have  sent  in 
estimates  outlining  expanded  operations  and  need  for  funds.     These  schedules 
have  been  approved  and  the  stepped -up  state  programs  are  getting  under  way. 
Almost  all  the  states  reporting  so  far  have  approved  the  payment  of  Federal 
indemnities  as  part  of  the  program. 

The  expanded  eradication  program,  authorized  by  Congress  last  July, 
calls  for  a  two-year  period  of  concentrated  effort  aimed  at  pushing  incidence 
of  brucellosis  down  toward  the  one  percent  mark  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  2,6  percent  of  cattle  tested  were  reactors. 

However,  as  the  program  expands ,  herds  will  be  included  that  have 
never  before  been  tested.    Also,  increased  use  of  the  milk  ring  test  to 
locate  infected  herds  means  that  more  individual  blood  tests  will  be  made 
in  herds  already  known  to  be  infected.    As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  in- 
fected animals  located  during  the  first  months  of  the  accelerated  program 
is  expected  to  increase  to  an  estimated  3  percent. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  December  18 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  12  to  12:30  p,m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.    Feature:  The  Noble  Foundation's  Program 
for  Agriculture. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA  in  Washington.    Features:     Farm  Youth  Pasture 
Award.     Tips  on  Christmas  Trees. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  5:15  to  5:30  p.m.  EST. 
Claude  will  report  on  Xmas  Trees,  and  Elinor  Lee,  Home  Economist  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  and  WT0P  will  suggest  "Xmas  Menus". 

Among  Ourselves. . . 

The  Third  Annual  USDA  Film  Workshop  is  scheduled  for  January  24-26 
in  Washington.     Although  the  sessions  are  designed  primarily  to  assist  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  Department  folks  with  audio-visual  problems,  the 
workshop  is  open  to  all  who  have  a  professional  interest.     If  you'd  like  to 
attend,  please  let  me  know  and  I'll  write  you  more  about  the  program  details. 

Sincerely . 

Enclosures :  y  QbW  >  V  d  >Uv- ,  \  ^ 
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RFO  LETTER 


To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


December  1?.  195^ 
Letter  No.  6>3 


Dear  Farm  Director; 


As  you  probably  noticed ,  this  week  was  marked  "by  several  signifi- 
cant developments  which  affect  farm  plans  for  the  year  ahead.  Secretary 
Benson  removed  those  cross -compliance  requirements  on  crop  acreage  allot- 
ments.   He  dropped  the  proposed  limitations  on  the  use  of  diverted  acres 
to  produce  vegetables  and  potatoes.     Growers  of  cotton  and  farmers  who 
raise  some  of  the  tobaccos,  not  previously  under  control  for  '55,  voted 
on  marketing  quotas.    And  the  Department  announced  lower  price  support 
rates  for  oats,  "barley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums  in  the  coming  year.  In 
this  Letter,  we  also  include  a  report  on  "biological  warfare,  from  the 
head  of  that  work,  and  a  review  of  Department  marketing  activities.  But 
first  a  word  direct  to  you: 

To  RADIO  FARM  DIRECTORS.    Front  Rank  of  the  Goodwill  Herald  Chorus.'.*: 


All  of  us  here  in  USDA  Radio  and  Television  Service 

thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your  cooperation 

in  getting  agricultural  information  to  farm  people -jpj^  \  l1 

May  this  Christmas  be  Happy  for  You  in  just  the  Way 

0.  sToiPAKTWEHT  Of  P6»BS^j 


You  prefer. 


(Signed)        Kenneth  M.  Gapen 


P.S..    Not;  drag  in  the  Yule  log! 

Special  Crop  Controls  Called  Off 

Next  year,  the  only  production  controls  will  be  the  acreage 
allotments  required  "by  law  on  "basic  crops,  and  the  marketing  quotas  farmers 
themselves  have  approved  for  these  basic  crops;  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  those  voting  in  a  referendum  for  each  crop.    By  law,  the  six  basic  crops 
are  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts    to"bacco  (by  types),  corn,  and  rice. 


Up  to  now.  the  production  situation  in  rice  has  not  called  for 
either  allotments  or  marketing  quotas.     Nov,  with  the  record  rice  crop 
this  year  and  exports  down,   controls  seem  likely  on  next  year's  rice  crop. 
Corn  is  under  acreage  allotment  in  commercial  corn  areas ,  hut  not  under 
marketing  quotas.    Wheat ,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  the  main  types  of  tohacco 
are  now  under  "both  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  1955- 

Last  June,  as  you  may  recall,  the  Department  announced  special 
regulations  to  require  each  farmer  to  comply  with  all  crop  allotments 
estahlished  on  his  farm  for  1955  in  order  to  he  eligihle  for  price  support 
on  any  crop.    More  strict  control  seemed  a  necessary  evil  to  prevent 
aggravating  the  surplus  prohlem  hy  farmers  using  acreage  diverted  from  one 
"basic  crop  to  grow  another  crop  also  in  long  supply. 

In  September,  this  cross -compliance  idea  was  further  strengthened 
hy  proposing  limitations  on  the  use  of  acres  diverted  from  allotment  crops 
to  produce  commercial  vegetahles,  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

These  were  the  special  regulations  Secretary  Benson  removed  last 
Monday.     So,  exceeding  an  allotment  for  one  crop  will  not  now  make  a  farmer 
ineligihle  to  receive  price  support  on  another  crop. 

Secretary  Benson  said  he  is  personally  convinced  that  the  more 
freedom  this  action  gives  farmers  will  prove  far  more  valuahle  than  the 
protection  growers  of  non-hasic  crops  might  have  had  from  the  stricter  con- 
trols.   He  also  pointed  out  that  the  greater  freedom  makes  for  more 
flexibility  and  is  more  in  line  with  the  new  Agricultural  Act  passed  hy 
Congress  last  summer. 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  removal  of  the  special  controls, 
the  Secretary  announced  the  support  prices  for  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums  for  '55.     The  rates  on  these  crops  will  he  at  levels  reflect- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  parity  price,  as  of  November  15 .     Price  supports  for 
these  small  grains  have  varied  widely  in  past  years .     The  highest  were 
the  85  percent  of  parity  this  year  and  last.    The  lower  supports  on  feed 
grains  for  next  year  are  expected  to  encourage  hetter  adjustment  and  freer 
flow  of  the  four  grains  into  feed  use. 

Cotton  and  Tohacco  Farmers  F_vor  Quotas 

In  referendums  held  throughout  the  Cot  con  Belt  Tuesday,  growers 
of  hoth  upland  and  extra  long  staple  1  cotton  approved  marketing  quotas  for 
their  1955  crops.    Nine-tenths  of  those  voting  favored  the  market  controls. 
Approval  hy  two-thirds  only  was  required  to  put  them  into  effect. 

Growers  of  fire -cured  tobacco,  grown  chiefly  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  growers  of  dark  air-cured,  grown  principally 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  also  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  continuing 
marketing  quotas  for  their  next  three  crops.     Under  existing  legislation, 
price  support  will  he  available  to  these  growers  of  each  of  their  next 
three  crops.     Growers  of  other  types  of  tohacco  have  previously  decided  on 
marketing  quotas  on  their  crops,  at  least  through  next  year. 
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Biological  Warfare 

During  the  past  months ,  you  have  probably  heard  much  loose  talk 
about  biological  warfare  against  our  crops  and  livestock.    This  past 
September  the  Civil  Defense  Administration  delegated  to  the  USDA  the  job  of 
guarding  our  plants  and  animals  from  any  such  contingency.    Dr.  Frank  A. 
Todd,  who  came  into  the  Department  to  head  up  this  emergency  work,  agrees 
a  lot  of  diseases  and  insects  could  cause  us  no  end  of  trouble.    He  points 
out,  however,  that  dealing  with  the  spread  of  such  troubles  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  using  plain,  old-fashioned,  good  common  horse  sense. 

He  reminds  us  that  this  threat  is  not  exactly  new.    Nature  is 
always  waging  biological  warfare  against  us  and  our  crops  and  livestock. 
The  battle  is  tough  enough  as  it  is.    Any  deliberate  or  chance  introduction 
of  fast  spreading  animal  or  plant  diseases  could  make  it  much  worse.  The 
threat  is  real.    We  need  to  be  alert.    But  Dr.  Todd  thinks  our  researchers 
and  quarantine  officials  will  not  be  found  altogether  unprepared.  Their 
long  experience  in  the  continuing  fight  against  damaging  insects  and  plant 
diseases  will  serve  us  well.    The  principles  of  disease  control  are  similar 
regardless  of  whether  the  disease  is  one  of  our  native  diseases  or  whether 
it  is  a  foreign  one  --  whether  it  is  introduced  accidently  or  deliberately. 

Some  people  have  visioned  enemy  planes  spreading  disease  among 
our  plants  and  animals  by  using  airburst  bombs  or  by  spraying  farms  with 
disease -laden  mists  or  chemicals.    But,  looking  at  it  practically,  Dr.  Todd 
thinks  enemy  agents  would  be  more  likely  to  use  sabotage.    For  example,  we 
know  from  experience  that  foreign  animal  diseases  can  enter  this  country 
in  raw  garbage,  in  contaminated  feeds,  in  materials  like  hides  and  wool, 
in  biologies,  in  smuggled  livestock  and  birds  --  in  any  number  of  ways. 
However,  Dr.  Todd  believes  anything  that  might  be  tried  along  that  line 
would  have  to  be  a  disease  that  we  already  know  --  from  our  own  experiences 
and  researchers  or  those  of  other  countries.     He  feels  we  know  the  diseases 
and  have  the  know-how  to  control  them  on  the  essential  crops. 

If  enemy  agents  did  manage  to  introduce  unusual  diseases  with 
similar  or  identical  symptoms  to  those  we  already  have  in  this  country,  any 
unusual  disease  might  build  up  and  gain  headway  before  it  was  recognized 
for  what  it  is.     So  individual  farmers  are  the  minute -men  in  the  defense 
of  this  country  against  biological  warfare.    Disease  prevention  is  the 
first  line  of  defense.    Disease  prevention  is  merely  minimizing  the  spread 
of  disease  from  animal  to  animal  and  plant  to  plant.    That  means  constant 
watchfulness.    Doing  the  things  farmers  need  to  do  from  day  to  day  in  any 
circumstance.    Farmers  need  to  check  their  crops  and  animals  regularly, 
discover  troubles  early,  and  report  them  promptly. 

Dr.  Todd  says  he'd  like  to  see  farmers  -  just  as  a  matter  of 
routine  -  isolate  any  sick  animals  they  may  have,  and  isolate  stock  they 
have  just  acquired  for  at  least  10  days  to  two  weeks,  or  long  enough  to 
make  sure  they  are  not  disease  carriers. 
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Naturally,  he'd  also  like  to  see  farmers  follow  approved  vaccina- 
tion practices  for  diaease  problems  in  their  part  of  the  country.    Also  "be 
careful  not  to  visit  infected  farms  or  quarantined  farms,  and  cooperate  just 
as  fully  with  their  plant  control  officials.     Send  or  take  insects  or 
samples  of  diseased  plants  to  the  county  agent.    Let  the  county  agent  knot: 
about  any  damage  to  crops  from  any  unfamiliar  disease  or  insect. 

Everything  that  strengthens  our  usual  home  defenses  against  in- 
sects and  diseases  will  help  "blunt  any  attacks  of  "biological  warfare. 

Round-Up  of  AMS  Activities 

Highlights  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  accomplishments 
during  the  past  year  show  significant  advances  in  marketing  research,  in 
situation  and  outlook  studies ,  in  market  news,  in  crop  and  livestock  report- 
ing, and  in  food  distribution. 

In  marketing  research:     Quality  and  manufacturing  performance 
tests  of  cotton,  by  AMS  specialists,  showed  the  way  toward  expanding  the 
market  for  lower  grades  of  cotton,  in  making  fancy  denims,  cotton  blankets, 
and  tufting  yarns. 

Eesearch  on  packing  room  operations  of  apple  packing  and  storage 
houses  brought  about  improvements  in  the  apple  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.     The  specialists  figure  these  changes  resulted  in  10  to  h6  per- 
cent improvement  in  labor  efficiency  over  the  most  efficient  sorting  tables 
previously  used  in  those  apple  houaes. 

In  situation  and  outlook:     To  help  farmers  adjust  their  production 
to  market  demands,  and  the  trade  to  adjust  their  handling  to  production 
supplies,  AMS  last  year  issued  90  separate  Situation  and  Outlook  reports. 
New  emphasis  was  put  on  the  continuing  year-round  appraisal  of  demand, 
supply,  price,  and  income.    Extension  Services  in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
localize  this  information.    And  county  agents  interpret  it  for  use  by 
farmers  in  planning  individual  farm  operations. 

In  market  news  and  crop  reporting:     During  '5^  AMS  market  re- 
porters collected  information  on  a  year-round  basi3  in  100  cities.  More 
than  1200  daily  newspapers  and  1^00  radio  stations  cooperated  with  AMS  in 
distributing  this  information,    AMS  also  expanded  its  service  of  collecting 
and  publishing  statistical  information  on  crop  and  livestock  production  and 
on  prices  paid  or  received  by  farmers.    Farmers  use  this  data  to  help  them 
decide  what  to  produce  and  when  and  where  to  sell  their  products. 

In  food  distribution:     To  stimulate  consumption  of  beef  and 
dairy  products,  AMS  in  '  5^  conducted  two  major  campaigns,  in  cooperation 
with  various  industrial  groups.    Beef  use  per  person  in  this  country 
reached  a  new  peak  of  78  pounds  per  person  for  the  year.     In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  more  than  9  million  children  were  served  lunches.  900 
million  pounds  of  surplus  foods  were  moved  into  use  during  the  year.  About 
^17  million  pounds  of  these  foods  were  distributed  to  12  million  persons  in 
the  IT.  S. 


Besides  such  activities  as  these,  AMS  is  also  responsible  for 
grading  and  inspection  services  in  agriculture.     It  administered  53 
marketing  agreements  covering  milk,  delivered  "by  187,000  farmers,  and  28 
marketing  agreements  programs  in  21  States  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tree 
nuts. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  December  25 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  12  to  12:30  p.m.  EST. 
USDA  Christmas  Headlines  from  Washington.    Feature  Christmas  Music. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA  in  Washington.    Feature:     Christmas  Tour  of  the 
Country. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  5:15  p.m.  Feature: 
A  report  on  Christmas  activities. 

Coming  Events: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  will  address  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Thursday,  January  6. 

195*+  as  a  Crop  Year 

In  spite  of  restrictions  and  drought,  farmers  in  this  country 
this  year  of  195^  made  the  fifth  largest  all-crop  production  on  record. 
And  that  on  the  smallest'  acreage  in  our  chief -crops  of  any  year,  except 
1951,  since  19^1. 

The  U.  S.  Crop  Reporting  Board  in  its  summary  of  the  year  today 
reported  only  a  few  crops  set  new  records.     Those  were  soybeans,  rice, 
sugar  "beets,  and  oranges.    A  few  others  were  near-record.     Growers  of  rye, 
flaxseed,  cotton,  all  hay,  dry  "beans,  tobacco,  and  some  others  harvested 
larger  than  average  crops.    Peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  little  more  than 
half  average. 

Record  yields  to  the  acre  were  realized  only  for  cotton,  barley, 
tobacco,  and  alfalfa  seed. 

By  regions,  the  total  harvested  acreage  in  '  5*+  was  smaller  than 
last  year  in  all  but  the  South  Central  States.    The  Board  reported  feed 
grain  tonnage  comparatively  large  in  '5^.    Fruit  production  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  8  percent  below  average. 

Sincerely, 

Ken  Gapen  and  C.  A.  Herndon 
Radio  and  Television  Service 


Dear  Farm  Director 


RFD  LETTER 

To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 

From 

Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

*    FEB  2  - 1955  * 

0.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGWGUi-TUflf 


December  2k,  195^ 
Letter  No.  6hk 


May  we  "be  among  the  first  to  wish  you  a  very  Eappy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year!    And,  while  you  are  limbering  up  that  old  rope  arm  to  'ring  out 
the  old'  and  'ring  in  the  new';  we  hand  you  this  statement  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson.     To  you,  and  through  you.  to  American 
farmers,  he  sends  this  greeting.    He  says  - 


* 

*  "It  is  a  privilege  to  extend  you  greetings 

*  for  the  New  Year.     The  outlook  for  agricul- 

*  ture  is  generally  good  for  1955.     For  the 

*  first  time  in  many  years }  this  country  is 

-x-  enjoying  both  peace  and  prosperity.     In  the 

*  days  ahead;  our  main  objective  will  be  to 

*  make  that  peace  more  secure,    We  aim  to 

*  help  bring  an  ever  better  standard  of  liv- 

*  ing  to  farmers  and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
x-  country.  To  do  this  the  average  farmer  will 
■*  need  to  use  better  livestock  and  better 

-x-  feeds,  better  seed  and  better  cultural  prac- 

•x-  tices  that  have  been  tried  and  found 

*  efficient.     This  calls  for  teamwork.  Your 
•x-  government  can  and  should  help  farmers 

*  reach  their  goals 3  but  as  their  servant  -- 

*  never  as  their  master,    To  the  extent  the 

*  farmer -government  team  wins,  farmers  will 

*  he  freer  and  more  prosperous ,  agriculture 

*  will  be  sounder,  and  this  wonderful  country 

*  stronger.     I  greet  you  with  confidence  we 
■x-  will  all  work  together  to  these  ends." 


* 

* 
* 
* 

* 
■x- 

-X- 

* 

* 

■X- 
•X- 

■x- 
* 

■X- 

* 

* 
* 

■X- 

* 


Ezra  Taft  Benson  * 
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Farm  TV's  Future 

We  all  have  the  same  concern  with  the  future  of  farm  television 
and  its  "broader  aspect ,  farm-home  television.    What  happens  to  farm-home 
TV  in  the  next  year  or  tvo  ...  or  three  . .  .  will  have  the  same  "benefit  or 
give  the  same  problems  to  you  farm  men  at  commercial  stations ,  to  you 
broadcasters  at  the  Land-Grant  Colleges ;  and  to  us  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    We're  all  in  pretty  much  the  same  "boat,  as  far  as  "being 
affected  by  the  future  of  farm-home  television. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  has  been  active  in  farm  and  home  TV 
since  early  'U8.    We  actually  did  our  first  programs  in  late  19^7.  Between 
then  and  now  we  did  lots  of  research  and  experimentation  in  how  to  make 
use  of  TV.     In  recent  months  v  've  talked  with  station  managers,  production 
people  at  stations  and  on  the  networks,  many  of  you  fellows,  and  a  lot  of 
other  folks  who  are  in  some  way  closely  connected  with  TV.     My  comments  on 
the  future  of  farm-home  TV  are  distilled  from  many  conversations,  observa- 
tions and  experiences. 

I'm  pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
concerns  as  to  the  future  of  TV  service  to  rural  people  . . .  and  to  urban 
people  as  well.    What  is  reported  now  is  directed  at  enabling  you  at 
stations  and  we  in  the  Department  to  better  serve  rural  America  and  the 
general  audience  as  well. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  let's  look  at  the  future  in  terms  of 
facilities,  programming,  and  audience  reaction. 

Facilities 

1.  There  are  now  (late  Nov.  195*0  about  ^35  television  stations 
in  about  280  communities.     The  probable  maximum  number  of 
commercial  stations  is  about  675  • • •  and  maybe  only  about 
half  or  less  of  the  new  stations  will  be  in  market  areas 
that  don't  already  have  one  or  more  stations.  Therefore, 
competition  for  audience  in  a  given  community  will  be  keener, 

2.  Considering  only  commercial  stations,  there  probably  will 
not  be  many  more  strictly  farm  TV  shows  than  at  present  . . . 
even  with  the  increase  in  stations.     There  will  be  some 

new  programs,  of  course,  and  some  programs  will  be  cancelled. 
However,  to  paraphrase  a  number  of  opinions  among  commercial 
folks,  if  the  FCC  asks  questions  after  two  years,  there  will 
be  even  more  farm  shows.     However,   it  will  be  a  challenge  to 
show  station  management  the  value  of  a  farm  show  without 
such  questions.     There  likely  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
broader  farm-home  type  of  shows.. 
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3.    Color  TV  will  "be  slow  in  "becoming  general.    Even  when  most 
stations  are  geared  for  color,  not  all  programs  will  "be  in 
color.    Color  will  recreate  and.  build  up  interest  in  getting 
variety  into  the  program.     This  will  increase  interest  in 
farm  and  farm-home  shows,    But  increased  costs  of  color 
shows  and  color  engineering  may  hold  "back  a  station  with  a 
potential  farm  programming  splurge.     So  color  will  have  "both 
"bullish  and  "bearish  effects  on  farm  TV. 

k.     As  for  the  all-important  item  of  receivers ,  there  are  now 
TV  receivers  in  about  30  percent  of  rural  homes.     In  some 
states  and  regions ;  the  percentage  is  5°  to  90  percent. 
However,  the  future  problem  will  not  be  percentage  of  rural 
homes  with  sets,  but  total  number  of  rural  sets  versus 
total  number  of  city  sets.    Looking  ahead,  we'll  know 
pretty  accurately  the  number  of  farm  TV  sets  by  next 
February.    Agricultural  census  figures  will  be  available 
by  then.     However,  all  signs  point  to  a  big  increase  in 
rural  TV  sets,     That'll  help  both  you  and  me,  even  consid- 
ering the  minority  audience  angle. 

Pi ogramming. 

1.  Rural  people  will  get  more  choosey.    Station  directors 
will  be  more  technique  minded.     Therefore,  there  will  be 
greater  demand  for  more  and  more  effective  visualization  . . . 
and  for  less  radio  type  presentation  with  cameras  in  front 
of  us .     There  will  be  even  greater  demand  on  our  imagina- 
tion and  for  new  ideas.    And  we  may  sometimes  say  .. . 

this  belongs  only  on  radio, 

2.  TFD's  are  getting  so  very  busy  and  TV  takes  more  time 
than  radio  per  one -quarter  hour  on  the  air.     This  brings 
up  the  problem  of  bringing  a  well-rounded  visual  program 
to  the  studio.     It'll  be  more  so  in  the  future.  We'll 
need  to  tell  talent  what  to  bring  and  how  to  lay  it  out. 
This  indicates  you  may  need  to  prepare  an  instruction 
sheet  for  all  talent.     If  some  such  effort  isn't  made, 
it's  likely  you'll  have  to  get  more  station  TV  director 
help  ...  or  another  assistant  . . .  or  do  more  of  it 
yourself  ...  OR  sooner  or  later  the  station  may  say 
that  the  farm  program  needs  improvement. 

3.  Station  management  may  say  that  there  are  9  urban  viewers 
to  every  professional  farm  viewer.    So  the  push  may  be 
toward  slanting  agricultural  material  for  consumer  or 
general  audience  type  programs.     This  will  require 
ingenuity  on  your  part  and  our  part  to  keep  a  good 
balance  between  service  to  farm  people  and  interpreta- 
tion for  urban  people. 
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The  question  of  how  much  interpretation  gives  "good 
"balance"  is  something  you  and  I  will  lively  have  to 
answer. 

k.     TV  needs  more  rehearsal  time  than  radio.     In  many  cases . 
it  isn't  getting  it.     Sometimes  that's  your  fault  or  my 
fault.     Often,  it's  the  station's  fault.     Increased  com- 
petition will  require  ever  increasingly  "better  shows  and 
better  presented  shows.     In  turn  -  more  attention  to  pro- 
gram planning  and  rehearsals. 

p.     In  the  future,  to  meet  competition,  we  will  need  to  "bring 
in  more  farm  people  as  talent.    But  we'll  have  to  use 
them  for  something  more  than  audio  purposes. 

6.  Because  of  the  large  appetite  of  TV  for  program  materials, 
we  may  have  to  depend  more  on  institutional  groups  for 
more  "basic  program  material  for  local  adaptation.  We 
will  see  an  expansion  of  such  production. 

7.  We'll  need  more  effort  on  workshops  with  colleges  and 
other  sources  of  information  to  improve  and  standardize 
program  techniques. 

8.  Maybe  we'll  need  a  central  library  where  visual  materials, 
clips,  and  packages  can  be  drawn  from. 

9.  In  the  future,  we'll  need  to  do  less  planning  ahead  on 
the  basis  of  certain  days  for  certain  agencies  . . .  and 
more  planning  on  the  basis  of  major  topics  or  subject 
matter,  around  which  the  show  or  feature  is  based. 

10.  In  the  future,  TFD's  will  play  a  more  important  part  in 
the  over-all  TV"  station  program  planning  policy  decisions. 
In  some  places  this  will  take  some  ingenuity  to  make  come 
ab  out . 

Audience 

11.  People  watch  farm  TV  shows  because  they  are  interested 

in  farming  and  seeing  something  different.    Farmers  watch 
to  get  information.     Non-farmers  watch  to  get  interesting 
and  applicable  knowledge.    All  viewers  will  be  kept  happy 
when  a  program  generally  carries  something  for  each  one 
in  the  family. 

12.  People  (both  farm  and  non-farm)  are  interested.    As  proof, 
we  helped  one  network  "farm"  show  to  make  one  offer  of  a 
leaflet  -  40,1*69  requests  were  received. 
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13-     Looking  ahead  -- 

TV  is  not  going  to  kill  off  radio. 

TV  is  already  strengthening  farm  radio  "because  radio  is 
"beginning  to  put  more  effort  on  serving  specialized 
groups . 

Thirteen  points  will  be  unlucky  ...  for  the  scoffers,  only  ... 
as  we  demonstrate  to  P.D.  rs,  G.M.  's,  and  our  other  "boss-men  that  our  shows 
have  something  that  people  need  and  want,  are  presented  with  imaginative 
showmanship,  and  contain  maximum  show-how  with  minimum  tell-how.     It'll  "be 
rough,  "but  we  will  do  it  ...  you  and  I. 

Botes  presented  by  Ken  Gapen,  Chief,  Radio  and  Television  Service,  Office 
of  Information;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Television-Radio  Farm  Directors  at  Chicago, 
November  26-28,  I95U.    Reproduced  in  this  Letter  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  session  on  television. 

Pigs  is  Pigs  -  Fall  and  Next  Spring 

From  reports  collected  by  rural  mail  carriers  from  157,000  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  this  week  made  their 
semi-annual  estimate  of  pig  crops  past  and  in  prospect.     This  year's  crop 
totals  92^-  million  head,  with  the  spring  crop  up  12  percent  and  the  fall 
crop  up  l6  percent  above  last  year.    And  judging  by  the  breeding  plans  re- 
ported by  the  farmers,  they  will  have  about  5  percent  more  sows  to  farrow 
next  spring  than  in  the  spring  of  '5*K     If  those  intentions  materialize, 
and  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  equals  the  average,  allowing  for 
the  upward  trend,  our  spring  pig  crop  in  19^5  will  run  about  Z&li  million 
head,  5  percent  larger  than  in  "^k  and  3  percent  larger  than  average.  For 
the  past  fall  crop,  the  Board  specialists  estimate  that  the  number  of  pigs 
saved  per  litter  averaged  6.78  pigs,  the  highest  on  record.     The  number  of 
hogs  ever  6  months  old  on  farms  on  the  first  of  this  December  was  about  Ik 
percent  more  than  the  number  on  December  1  last  year. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  Jan.  1.  1951: 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  12  to  12:30  p.m.  EST. 
"USDA  Headlines"  from  Washington.    Feature  "Outlook  for  1955"  with  Ass't 
Secretary  Earl  Butz. 

ABC  American  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.     "Top  of 
the  Farm  News"  from  USDA  in  Washington.     Features:     "The  RFD  Story"  by 
Jack  Jackson,  KDMD,  Kansas  City,  and  "Secretary  Benson  Looks  at  the  New 
Year. " 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  Saturday  5:15  to  5:30  p.m.  EST. 
Feature:    Carl  W.  Robinson,  chief  agricultural  division  of  Patent  Office  on 
"Early  Patents  on  Farm  Machinery." 


Among  Ourselves. . . 

Since  this  is  the  season  for  'ringing  out  the  old'  and  'ringing 
in  the  nev';  it's  timely  to  announce  that  the  USDA  Badio  and  Television 
Service  will  start  the  new  year  with  a  new  Chief.     On  January  3,  I  move  to 
Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Service  to  "become  Assistant  to  the 
Administrator  and  Information  Officer  --  and  Layne  Beaty  "becomes  Chief  of 
this  office. 

After  a  quarter  century  spent  in  radio  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  general  information  with  SCS,  and  in  radio-TV  with  this 
office  ...  leaving  will  "be  a  little  tough.    Frankly,  the  eight  and  a  half 
years  here  and  the  six  years  out  West,   (all  in  USDA  farm  radio-TV)  make  it 
most  difficult  to  sever  active  connection  with  you  folks  at  stations  who 
serve  agriculture  so  well.     However,  the  new  job  in  ACPS  is  particularly 
interesting  and  challenging.    And,  of  course,  next  to  human  communications, 
conservation  is  my  first  love. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  former  T-RFD  director 
(WBAP  Fort  Worth),  president  and  charter  member  of  NATEFD  to  take  over. 
For  newer  farm  "broadcasters.  Layne  Beaty  was  regional  information  officer 
for  USDA's  FSA  in  1k2-'k3;  then  late  in  '43  became  RFD  in  Fort  Worth, 
taking  on  TV  later  on.    During  his  seven  years  with  that  station,  his 
search  for  broadcasting  material  took  him  to  Canada,  Mexico  and  five  South 
American  countries. 

Almost  four  years  ago,  Layne  joined  the  Government  for  information 
work  in  the  foreign  field.    As  audio-visual  specialist  for  the  old  ECA,  he 
helped  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Agriculture  set  up  information  services.  During 
'53- r5^  he  was  an  agricultural  information  consultant  with  headquarters  in 
Paris,  working  with  ministries  of  agriculture  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia  and  Spain  to  help  them  strengthen  their  information  services, 
plus  special  work  in  radio  in  other  countries.     In  Paris,  he  worked  with 
Wallace  Kadderly. 

Most  recently,  he  served  as  technical  consultant  for  a  farm  press - 
radio  training  project  for  15  Latin  American  publishers,  editors  and  broad- 
casters from  seven  countries. 

Wish  I  could  write  each  of  you  'thanks  for  being  such  a  good 
friend  and  cooperator'.    But  there  isn't  time.    And  I'll  be  seeing  you 
anyhow  at  the  spring  WATRFD  meeting  here  in  Washington. 

Sincere ly t 

Enclosure:  (j 

Ag.  Outlook  Digest  Ken  Gapen  and  C.  A,  Eerndon 

E.-.dio  and  Television  Service 
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To 
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From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


December  J>1,  19 
Letter  No..  6U5 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director: 


PARY 


^  CURRE 

*    FEB  2  -  1955  * 


Did  you  ever  change  .jobs  after  "being  at  the  sam 
years?     .Jell,  if  you  have  you  know  how  many  letters  there  are"  to  write'; 
desk  drawers  to  clean. out,  and  last  minute  duties  to  look  after.     In  my 
case,  I  haven't  yet  written  a  letter  or  cleaned  out  a  drawer.     And  X 
expect  to  be  hack  on  this  side  of  the  street  next  week  to  help  Layne 
Beaty  orient  himself.     But s  nevertheless,  this  is  my  last  TRFD  Letter. 
Sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  who'll  he  taking  Don  Looper's  place.     We  should 
know  soon,  however.     Cur  folks  here  join  me  in  thanking  you  for  all  the 
nice  Christmas  greetings.     And  I  thank  you  again  for  all  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  past.     On  January  3  W  address  will  he  Ken  Gapen, 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 
I'll  be  seeing  you  here  in  June. 

Yesterday,  Secretary  Benson  proclaimed  "ohe  national  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quotas  for  the  1555  rice  crop.     Ke  announced 
a  referendum  January  28  for  rice  growers  to  decide  whether  cr  not  quotas 
will  be  in  effect  in  ' 55 >     (See  the  release  mailed  you  yesterday  for 
details , ) 

Supplies  of  rice  in  this  country  have  increased  tremendously. 

The  U„  S.  rice  crop  this  "oa st  year  is  about  2  and  2/3  times  as 
much  as  our  usual  rice  crop  before  the  War.     When  experts  from  Asia  were 
cut  off  by  the  War,  rice  growing  increased  in  the  United  States  and  has  been 
going  up  ever  since. 

Rice  provides  the  basic  item  of  diet  for  more  people  on  this  old 
earth  than  any  other  food,     formally  it  accounts  for  about  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  food  supply,     itfine-tenths  of  the  world' s  supply  of  rice  is  still 
grown  in  Asia,  but  countries  outside  Asia  have  doubled  their  production-, 
of  rice  since  World  War  II. 

Of  course,  even  with  the  big  increase  U.S.  production  is  not  very 
significant  compared  with  the  world  total-     Wre  grow  only  2  and  1/3  percent 
of  the  total.    But,  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  world  trade  in  rice  to  only 
about  half  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  a  ~[~fcld.  increase  in  U.  S.  experts 
of  rice,  our  exports  in  '53  represented  about  If  percent  of  the  total  world 
exports.     But  U.S.  rice  growers  seeded  more  land  to  rice  in  '5^+  and  produced 
more  than  ever  before,  while  our  exports  of  rice  went  down  9  percent. 
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Livestock  Health  Battles  of  1 5^ 

As  this  issue  of  the  BID  Letter  goes  in  the  mail  this 
m«rnjng,  (December  J>1,  195^)  tne  Mexican- United  States  "border  is 
expected  to  open  tonight  at  midnight  to  imports  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.     The  bells  drwn  Mexico-way  ring  victory  for 
the  veterinarians  in  their  long  fight  to  clear  up  the  fcct-and- 
mouth  disease  outbreak  in  Mexico. 

This  year  has  also  seen  progress  against  such  other  animal 

plagues  as  the  V-S  disease  of  garbage-fed  hogs           t-b  in  cattle   

brucellosis  — —  scrapie  and  bluetongue  in  sheep  flocks  and  scabies 

in  cattle  herds. 

You  may  recall  that  the  outbreak  of  scabies  was  reported 
widespread  in  Western  cattle  this  past  year.    The  States,  with  some 
help  from  the  Department,  moved  in  on  it  promptly.     Spraying  more 
than  11  thousand  animals  in  26  herds  vith  benzene  hexachloride 
completely  freed  the  animals  of  scabies  mites  in  rather  short  order. 

But  the  bluetongue  disease  of  sheep  still  looks  like  trouble 
ahead.     The  insect  that  spreads  the  disease  has  been  found  in 
practically  every  State  in  the  country.    The  bluetongue  disease  it- 
self has  already  shown  up  in  10  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  - 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  California.    Most  encouraging,  however,  California 
researchers  cooperating  with  those  of  the  Department  and  the  industry 
developed  a  vaccine  that  went  into  large-scale  production  last  June 
and  sheep  growers  are  making  extensive  use  of  it  to  protect  their 
flocks. 

The  Department  has  added  to  its  laboratory  facilities  in 
Denver  to  help  diagnose  samples  from  sheep  suspected  of  the  disease, 
and  is  pushing  forward  research,  vaccination  tests,  and  surveys  to 
get  the  information  veterinarians  and  farmers  will  need  to  bring 
bluetongue  under  control. 

This  year,  too,  the  Department  stepped  up  its  work  against 
scrapie  disease  that  has  threatened  the  sheep  industry  these  past 
seven  years.     With  the  slaughter  of  11  flocks  during  the  past  few 
months,  all  known  scrapie  infected  flocks  have  now  been  destroyed. 
Six  hundred  flocks  in  39  States  are  under  surveillance  because  sheep 
in  those  flocks  have  been  associated  with  the  scrapie  disease. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  known  outbreaks  were  promptly 
attacked,  and  apparently  cleaned  up  in  the  oast  year,  the  Department's 
veterinarian  are  not  yet  claiming  they  have  completely  era  icatei  this 
contagious  and  nearly  always  fatal  disease.     Symptoms  sometimes  develop 
slowly j  and  the  specialists  say  healthy-looking,  but  infected  sheep  can 
serve  as  scrapie  carriers  for  months  or  even  years,    ^here  is  no  known 
cure  an<5  strict  quarantine  and  destruction  of  infected  and  exposed  sheep 
are  the  only  weapons  available  to  prevent  this  disease  becoming  established 
in  U.  S.  flocks. 
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Next  year  you  will  have  mere  chance -to  help  in  the  plans  now 
shaping  up  to  eradicate  brucellosis  from  the  dairy  and  beef  herds  of 
the  country,     Last  summer,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  to  invest 
">15  million  this  year  and  another  515  million  next  year  in  an  intensive 
drive  on  brucellosis.     ?he  officials  hope  two  years  of  speeded  up, 
expanded,  and  intensified  activity  wi  11  do  much  '.toward  wiping  out  this 
most  costly  plague.    Ilore  herds  and  cattle  have  been  tested  for 
brucellosis  during  195U  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  Department  is  still  testing  around  10  million  cattle  a 
year  for  t-b.     The  number  of  reactors  has  been  about  the  same  for  the 
past  three  years        around  0.11  percent.    More  and  more  of  those 
reactors  are  being  loca-ced  by  close  cooperation  with  the  Department's 
meat  inspection  service. 

But  our  Department  specialists  seem  particularly  proud  of 
the  progress  in  eradicating  vesicular  exanthema  disease  in  hogs, 
during  the  year,  the  month  to  month  incidence  of  the  disease  has  gone 
down,  and  the  percentage  of  garbage  feeders  cooking  the  garbage  has 
increased.     The  Department  veterinarinas  say  the  importance  of  getting 
garbage  properly  cooked  before  it  is  fed  to  hogs  can't  be  overestimated. 

They  say  too  that  the  success  of  the  foot-and-mouth  campaign 
in  Mexico  has  proved  the  soundness  of  quarantine,  inspection,  elimination 
of  infected  and  exposed  animals,  disinfection  of  premises,  use  of  test 
animals,  and  continuing  inspection. 

You  remember  there  were  two  outbreaks.     It  took  a  five-year 
fight  to  eradicate  the  first.     One  million  animals  were  slaughtered  and 
17  million  more  vaccinated.     The  second  outbreak  in  1953  was  cleared  up 
much  quicker  and  the  fighters  were  able  to  keep  it  confined  to  a  smaller 
area.    All  known  foot-and-mouth  infection  of  this  second  outbreak  was 
eliminated  in  Mexico  by  the  middle  of  last  April,     None  has  occured  since. 

Drink  to  Watershed  Protection'. 


You  are  likely  to  hear  more  about  soil  and  wa-cer  conservation 
this  year.     The  Soil  Conservation  people  are  already  making  plans  for 
more  significant  progress  along  these  lines  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Special  emphasis  is  likely  on  the  protection  of  watersheds. 

Administrator  Don  Williams  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
pointed  out  that  for  the  first  time  we  new  have  truly  national  recognition 
of  the  important  place  upstream  watershed  protection  has  in  flood  pre- 
vention work.     He  says  Federal  technical  and  financial  help  is,  of  course, 
needed  to  cope  with  the  phases  of  the  problem  that  affect  the  public, 
in  contrast  with  individual  landowners,    But  he  insists  this  is  not  just 
a  ''Federal  program." 
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Mr.   .-'illiams  says  it  is,  and  must  "be,  a  local  undertaking. 
The  federal  government  "becomes  a  partner  "by  providing  technical  and 
cost-sharing  help  asked  for  "by  the  local  people  and  beyond  their  rwn 
means  of  supplying.     And  locally^  watershed  prrtectirn  is  not  merely 
the  job  of  the  soil  conservati on  district  supervisors  or  watershed 
lando'mers.     Cities,  towns,  forestry,  recreational  and  ether  interests 
are  almost  always  involved  in  upstream  watershed  orotection.    They,  and 
you,  as  their  aides  in  communication,  all  share  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  watershed  development.     In  fact,  with  town  and  city 
folks  and  their  industries  using  and  needing  more  and  more  water, 
this  business  of  protecting  watershed  sources  of  our  water  supoly 
is  getting  more  and  more  important  to  everybody. 

Among  Ourselves 

Next  Tuesday,    .ednesday,  and  Thursday,  January 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  will  hold  its  annual  conference  here 
in  ..ashington.     Speakers  will  talk  "Teamwork"  and  representatives 
of  the  general  farm  organizations  and  heads  of  the  Department's 
Federal-States  Relations  agencies  will  t£-ke  part  in  the  program. 
Among  the  leaders  listed  to  discuss  the  implications  of  teamwork 
are  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  Dr.  Helen  Kurd  of  Rutgers 
University,  .<  ill  lam  G.  Caples,  vice-president  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Ompany,  and  Malcolm   .',  Knowles  of  the  Adult  education  Association. 

George  Roesner  and  Dewey  Compton  down  Houston  way  had 
asked  for  a  collect  call  on  the  rice  story  "/hen  it  broke.     It  broke 
at  10:30  Thursday  so  I  was  able  to  phone  him  the  details  in  time  fcr 
his  noon  program.     Dewey  answered  the  ph^ne  and  turned  en  a  beep 
recorder  while  "yours  truly"  p:ave  the  highlights.     This  is  another 
example  of  the  wide-awake  services  rendered  by  TRFD's.  And 
incidentally,  it'll  probably  be  the  last  special  prngram  I'll  do 
on  a  single  station  with  you  fellows. 

Special  —  January  is  ^gg  npnth 

'.'/hat  premises  to  prove  the  biggest  egg-use  orcmotion,  since 
the  Little  Red  Hen  announced  her  first  egg,   is  under  way  this  January. 
The  New  Year  will  have  the  starting  bell.     The  campaign  continues  all 
month.     Most  folks  nowdays  are  so  far  from  the  barn-yard  they  can't 
hear  the  cackles.    But  you  RFD's  and  TV-ers  can  carry  the  good  word 
about  a  good  product  at  good  or  ices  to  consumers.     The  egg  was  the 
first  of  our  pre-packaged  farm  foods.     The  reason  fcr  the  January 
•horus  is  that  farmers  find  themselves  with  more  hens  and  those  hens 
are  laying  more  eggs  per  hen.     USDA  slide-rule  experts  figure  egg 
production  will  total  a  record  high  for  January.     liven  with  the  already 
high  popularity  rating  of  eggs,  nutrionists  think  more  imaginative  menus 
can  mean  more  eggs  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  and  better  health 
for  the  general  welfare  of  each  of  us  personally ....  as  well  as  for  the 
boys  who  manage  the  farm  laying  flocks. 
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Network  Farm  and.  Home  Shows  January  8 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  Saturday  12  to  12:30  p.m. 
BST  "TJSDA  Headlines"  Ken  Gapen  and  Layne  Beaty  from  Washington. 
Features:     "January  Is  Bgg  Month"  viith  the  Poultry  and  Bgg  Rational 
Board,  and  "Sew  Style  Bgg  Cases''  from  Cornell. 

.    ABC  -rjiierican  Farmer  -  Saturday  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  BST  "Top 
of  the  Farm  News"  from  US  A  in  Washington.    Features:     "Story  about 
^ggs"  from  D.  C.  and  "Financing  Community  ".ells"  from  RF"5  Hal  Reeves 
HVGS,  Bellingham,  "  "ashington. 

CBS  Farm  Hews  with  Claude  Kahoney  -  Usually  Saturday  5s  15 
to  5:30  p.m.  JST  is  off  the  air  for  uhis  date  only. 

New  Farm  Product  Sales  Abroad 


In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  United  States  and  Turkey  made  a 
deal  that  may  remind  you  of  selling  refrigerators  to  ^skimos,  Although 
Turkey  is  normally  one  of  the  leading  exporters  of  wheat  in  the  world, 
our  boys  managed  to  sell  her  a  big  tonnage  of  grain.    Turkey  had  a 
difficult  drought  -  that  was  why  she  wanted  to  buy  wheat.     But  she 
didn't  have  dollars  to  buy.     So,  under  the  new  gimmick,  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  I48O,  we  sold  her  300,000  tons  of  our  surplus  grain  and  took 
Turkish  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Raymond  Ioanes,  ^ssisre.nt  director  of  the  Department's 
Foreign  Traue  Program  Bi vision,  tells  us  they  hope  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  sign  agreements  with  Japan,  Yugoslavia,  and  Pakistan  for 
similar  exchanges  of  our  farm  goods  for  their  own  currency, 
negotiations  are  new  under  way  with  about  10  or  12  ether  countries. 

As  trade  specialist  Ioanes  explains,  Public  Law  IjjSO  is  an 
extra  tool  for  disposing  of  surplus  commodities  and  to  supplement 
normal  export  sales.     The  commodities  sold  under- th~e  law  are  not  sold 
for  dollars,  but  for  local  currencies. 

There  are  several  ways  we  can  put  that  foreign  money  to  good 
use.    For  example,  we  can  use  it  to  promote  future  m:rket  developments. 
Ue  can  use  it  to  pay  for  our  obligations  in  the  country  where  the  sale 
is  made  -  such  as  keeping  up  our  embassy  staff  -  or  we  can  buy  strategic 
materials  for  shipment  aback  here. 

:;e  can  also  use  the  money  to  finance  various  worthwhile 
projects  in  the  parti cipatinfe  country,  such  as  building  hydro-electric 
plants,  pewer  liner,  irrigation  systems,  highways  and  other  projects 
which  will  improve  the  economic  level  of  the  people.     In  that  way, 
we  may  make  them  even  better  customers  of  .jnerican  farm  commodities. 
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The  phase  of  the  Department 1  s  program  of  foreign  trade  that 
involves  dealing  with  surpluses  stored  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
warehouses  is  covered  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  U80.     Other  titles 
of  that  Act  relate  to  selling  more  farm  products  abroad  through  our 
regularly  established  marketing  channels.     This  is  no  give-away  program. 
Mr.  Ioanes  says  they  are  not  trying  to  dump  our  surpluses  onto  foreign 
markets  just  so  we  can  save  warehouse  space.    They  are  interested  in 
stocks  held  "by  the  trade  as  well  as  those  held  "by  the  Government. 

.  Wheat  and  other  grains,  cotton  and  tobacco  ?eem  likely  to  be 
the  largest  items  dollar-wise  in  the  programs,  and  these  are  the 
same  commodities  which  hulk  largest  in  our  nermal  trade.  These 
commodities  will  he  sold  to  foreign  buyers  through  the  U.  S.  private 
trade . 

After  the  ET.S.  signs  a  formal  agreement,  the  Department 
announces  the  terms  under  which  the  sales  may  be  made  by  the  trade. 
The  trade,  however,  will  not  have  to  accept  foreign  currencies  in 
payment.     The  U.  S.  trader  will  he  paid  in  dollars  hy  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.     The  foreign  currency  payments  will  he  made  tc 
a  U.  S.  Government  account  in  a  bank  in  the  purchasing  country.  The 
U.  5.  trader  will  not  be  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  foreign 
currency  payment . 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  successful  this  disposal  program 
will  prove,  hut  so  far  it  looks  promising.     »«'orking  out  these  deals 
is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  it  may  sound.     Six  or  seven  agencies  may 
have  responsibilities  for  adminstration  under  this  program,  and  in 
many  countries  we  run  across  multiple  exchange  rates  and  complicated 
currency  questions  the  Treasury  has  to  settle.     All  the  coordination 
involved  can't  be  worked  out  overnight. 

Cordially, 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen  and 

Charles  Herndcn 
Sadie  and  TV  Service 


.  o  '  ^ure  : 
Grassland  progress 


P.S.     Layne  Beaty  just  walked  in        he  says  to  add  hie  Happy  New  Year 
Greetings  along  with  ours. 
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